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"It would bring me comfort and luxury which I cannot now
obtain; it would give me more congenial employment and
associates; it would enable me to cultivate my mind and exert
to a fuller extent my powers; it would give me the ability to
minister to the comfort and enjoyment of those I love most.
And therefore it is my principal object in life to obtain wealth,
or at least, more of it than I have at present...,"
This was precious little. But Henry's first formal essay of
his manhood indicated firm resolve. He went on: "To secure
any given result it is only necessary to supply sufficient force....
It is evident to me that I have not employed the time and means
at my command faithfully and advantageously as I might have
done, and consequently that I have myself to blame for at least
a part of my non-success. And this being true of the past, in
the future hie results will flow from like causes."13
As his style improved, Henry resolved to send letters to the
newspapers. To his delight one letter discussing laws relating
to sailors and another letter urging working men to think about
political and social questions were printed. This success gave
him courage to write a fanciful sketch, "A Plea for the Super-
natural," which he sent to the magazine Californwm, a weekly
publication to which Mark Twain and Bret Harte were con-
tributors.14 The story was accepted15 and was later reprinted
in The Boston Evening Gazette.
This was a period of dark despair. But Henry George had
learned that he could write.